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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Selections from the Journal of William Evans, 


(Continued from page 82.) 


1841.—In a religious visit to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, W. E. notes : 

“This morning we stopped to view the aston- 
ishing, stupendous Natural Bridge over Cedar 
Creek. From the top of it to the water, is said 
to be two hundred and ten feet. The mass of 
stone forming the arch, thirty feet through; the 
distance from the under curve of the arch to the 
surface of the water below, one hundred and 
eighty feet; and the chord of the arch ninety 
feet. We are struck with admiration in stand- 
ing under the huge superstructure, and contem- 
plating the vast pile of stone so compactly 
placed; forming walls and abutments; and, 
thrown over such a space, an arch, of the enor- 
mous weight of stone, that rests upon them. 
Nor are the comparative perfectness of the arch, 
the regularity of the under curve, and the even- 
ness of the surface less wonderful; when we re- 
flect that it has not been effected by any force, 
acting according to the ordinary laws of nature; 
but by some extraordinary convulsion, of which 
we can have no adequate idea; but which we 
should suppose, would have left the standing 
masses of stone, craggy and without any such 
appearance of harmony and regularity as that 
in which they now are. The length of time be- 
fore we hear a stone, thrown from the top, strike 
the water below,—two or three seconds perhaps, 
—gives striking proof of the depth of the abyss 
into which it falls. 

“The tavern keeper, with whom we last put 
up, enquired at the breakfast table, whether we 
were Quakers? and whether they always had 
preaching in their meetings? We replied that 
we were Quakers, or Friends; but we do not 
appoint any to preach. We believe it right to 
meet together in silence to wait upon our Al- 
mighty Creator, to receive ability to worship 
Him in spirit and in truth; and that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the Head of his church, 
gives the gift for the Gospel ministry to whom 
He pleases; and such whom He sets apart for 
that service, preach as they are moved to it by 

im; but we often hold our meetings in silence. 
Talso told him that we took no pay for preach- 
ing; that we followed some business for a liveli- 
od ; maintained ourselves, and when travel- 
ing, paid our own expenses. Whena minister 





had not the means to do this, the Society took 
care that he should not want, but they paid him 
no salary. He was very ignorant of Friends, 
and seemed rather surprised at this. We gave 
him some books to inform him of our principles, 
for which he thanked us. He also enquired 
whether we approved of war? I told him that 
we do not. He supposed, as we do not fight, 
we paid the fine. I said, we neither engage in 
war ourselves, nor can we pay for a substitute; 
but when we are called on for a fine, we suffer 
our goods to be taken; and some are put in jail. 
This also puzzled him; as we knew the fine 
must be paid, he saw no reason why we should 
not do it. I observed there was the difference 
between voluntarily paying, and passively suffer- 
ing the penalty prescribed by law.” 

“Attended Lost Creek Meeting. Being First- 
day, a large concourse of people assembled, but 
few of whom seemed acquainted with having 
their minds stayed upon the Lord. Aceustomed 
to associate Divine worship with preaching and 
vocal prayer, the time of silence seemed long to 
some, and yet they behaved with propriety gen- 
erally. The way at last appeared to open, to 
speak upon the effect of vital religion to bring 
the mind of man off from dependence upon man, 
who cannot save his- brother, nor give a ransom 
for him; and to call them to Christ, the great 
mediator and minister of the New Covenant; 
that they might learn of Him. The doctrine of 
the universality of his appearance in the heart ; 
of the angel which John saw flying through the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel 
to preach to them that dwell on the earth, of 
every nation, kindred, tongue and people, under 
heaven ; of Christ, as the administrator of the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, by which 
He burns up the chaff; He who sits as a refiner 
with fire, and a fuller with soap, to purify and 
prepare the sons of Levi to offer offerings in 
righteousness ; our propitiation for sin, and Ad- 
vocate with the Father, were a little opened; 
and those who loved Him with sincerity, were 
encouraged to dedication. The Truth at times, 
seemed, in measure, to prevail over the meeting, 
and the people were solemnized; but after it 
was over, I felt tried, lest the humbling, tender- 
ing power of it, had not reached the heart, as 
much as is desirable; which depressed my spirits, 
and produced fear that I had not kept as close 
to my guide as I ought; but I could not dis- 
cover where I had missed my way.” 

“In the course of the visit in Lost Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, we found Friends mostly in 
low circumstances, and living in a plain, rough 
manner; some of their houses having few lights 
of glass in them; their children partaking of 
little opportunity for education, either at home 
or at school. In many instances, this is occa- 
sioned by the want of means, and their time 
being mostly occupied at their work, to get 
bread and clothing. I felt sympathy with them, 
and could but contrast their condition with that 
of many affluent members in other parts of the 
Society, whose children are brought up in deli- 
cacy and luxury, and know nothing of the diffi- 


culties and privations to which the children of 
Friends in these parts are subjected. Ifa large 
part of the surplus wealth of rich Friends was 
applied to aid their fellow members, in edu- 
cating their offspring, and in spreading the wri- 
tings of Friends; much good would be done. 
It would tend to keep the hearts of the rich 
open to the trials of their fellow members, and 
to the great cause of the Redeemer’s kingdom ; 
which would be a blessing to themselves, by 
keeping out a covetous, parsimonious attach- 
ment to this world’s treasures; while it would 
confer an important benefit upon others. 

“We visited a school which was taught by a 
Friend, a few of the scholars being members. 
It was an open, log building, without a window ; 
what light they had, came in through the open- 
ings between the timbers, and at the door; 
there was no floor but the earth; and no fire- 
place or stove. A little fire in the middle of the 
room, was the only means of warming it; the 
smoke passing out of any avenue it found. The 
children, though with cheerful countenances, 
were clothed with scanty covering, nearly all 
without shoes or stockings. Their situation ap- 
peared unfavorable for acquiring the necessary 
portion of useful learning, not only from these 
circumstances, but from the incompetency of 
the teacher, and the general habits and senti- 
ments of their parents and caretakers. When 
we reflect upon the importance of a right edu- 
cation, and the little effort made by many to 
guard their children, by watching over and re- 
straining, and instructing them in the great 
duties of life; cultivating their minds, and lead- 
ing them into habits of cleanliness and industry, 
and warning them of the dangers of improper 
associations, and of every description of immoral 
taint; above all, by precept and example, in- 
culeating the indispensable obligations of living 
in the fear of Almighty God, and working out 
their salvation, through the aid of his Spirit; 
we cannot but feel for children who partake of 
very few of these advantages; and desire that 
their parents were more aroused to a lively sense 
of the obligation which rests on them, towards 
their tender offspring. Many have difficulties 
in providing for their families; but were they 
more devoted to the love and service of their 
Heavenly Father, way would be made, either 
by his blessing, on their efforts, or through the 
help of the Society, to educate them in schools 
of suitable character, and to draw them into a 
love of our religious principles and testimonies. 
A blessing, I believe, has rested upon the honest 
concern and labor of Friends in many parts of 
our Society, in watching over and educating the 
youth; and in many instances, I trust, it will 
prepare the ground for the good seed which the 
Son of Man sows, and which will bring forth 
abundant fruit, under his blessing; and thus be 
instrumental in preserving many amongst us, 
who will be qualified to maintain the doctrines 
and testimonies of the Gospel, to the Lord’s 
praise and the comfort and enlargement of the 
Church.” 

“At the Preparative Meeting at New Hope, 
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being impressed with a belief that Friends are 
suffering great loss in letting the Discipline fall, 
by passing over, in a very superficial manner, 
marriages accomplished in violation of it, the 
way opened to set forth the importance of the 
church government, established in the wisdom 
and authority of Christ, amongst us. It is only 
as the members individually live under the sub- 
jecting power of the cross of Christ, that they 
are prepared to support the ark of the testimo- 
nies, and administer the discipline as it ought to 
be; in the same power and wisdom in which i 
was instituted. ‘The righteous holdeth on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.’ These are not drawn 
aside from a firm and straightforward support 
of the cause of Truth, by a false tenderness to- 
wards others, whose eyes have become blinded ; 
and in the faithful discharge of their religious 
duty, they grow in spiritual strength, and are a 
blessing to the church. Where a body of such 
members is preserved, and the discipline is right- 
ly maintained by them, the Society is kept in a 
healthy and vigorous state. The young mem- 
bers growing up under their example, will re- 
ceive right views of church government; the 
motions and openings of Divine Grace in their 
minds, will be confirmed and enforced by the 
faithfulness of such upright men and women ; 
and thus successors are prepared to receive gifts 
from the great Head of the church, to be oceu- 
pied in his service, in their day. What a com- 
fort and strength these are to one another, and 
to their elders in the Truth. When ministers 
who keep to their gifts, come among them, they 
partake of the help of their spirits, and the 
“spring shut up” is often opened, to the mutual 
refreshment of the visitors and the visited. How 
different from those meetings, where a worldly 
spirit has overspread, and darkened and be- 
numbed the professors of the Christian religion. 

“But where the rules of Discipline are let 
fall, or administered by those who have lost 
ground, through disobedience to the convictions 
of Divine light, and whose hands are thereby 
weakened, desolation spreads; wrong things pre- 
vail; and though something of the form may be 
left, the power of godliness is lost amongst such 
a people. The young menibers, who are at 
times favored with the visitations of the love of 
God, are very likely to be turned aside by the 
evil example of older ones, who seem to be the 
leaders; and thus such meetings continue to 
dwindle, until they can no longer be held with 
reputation. The salt has lost its savor, and men 
of the world trample it under foot, because they 
can perceive such are no Quakers in reality. 
In this way many have become an ill-savor, 
and caused the way of Truth to be evilly spoken 
of, to the grief of the sincere-hearted, and the 
obstruction of the spread of the kingdom of 
Christ, through us as a people.” 


(To be continued.) 


A Divine Measure.—Not only is there a 
balance of the sanctuary, to weigh in judgment, 
the things appertaining to God’s house, but to 
each true Israelite is a portion of grace given, 
and a measure of faith to receive the same. Like 
the manna in the wilderness, each one gathers 
according to his capacity; “he that gathers 
much has nothing over, and that gathers little 
has no lack.” But all these bounties flow from 
the fulness of the inexhaustible fountain of all 
goodness, the Lord Jesus Christ, to. whom God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure.” (Jno. iii: 
34. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

Among the interesting incidents connected 
with the history of Friends in Maryland is the 
fact, that Wenlock Christison, who suffered se- 
verely and was in imminent danger of losing 
his life among the bigoted officials of Massachu- 
setts, found a peaceful refuge there and ended 
his days in quiet on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. 

Wenlock had been cruelly beaten, imprison- 
ed, nearly starved, and banished from the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts bay, on pain of death. 
While the case of William Leddra was before 
the court, who bad been similarly banished be- 
cause he was a Quaker, and had returned to 
Boston, Wenlock Christison came into the court. 
The marshal was ordered to bring him to the 
bar, and when asked what he did there, he re- 
plied, “I am come here to warn you that you 
should shed no more innocent blood; for the 
blood that you have shed already, cries to the 
Lord God for vengeance to come upon you.” 
William Leddra was hanged and Wenlock sent 
to prison; and soon after was put on trial. In 
the trial he appealed to the laws of England, 
telling the magistrates that in condemning the 
Quakers to death, they went beyond the authori- 
ty given by their patent. He was told that 
unless he would renounce his religion he should 
surely die. But with undaunted courage, he 
replied, “I shall not change my religion nor 
seek to save my life; neither do I intend to 
deny my Master; but if I lose my life for 
Christ’s sake and the preaching of the Gospel, 
I shall save my life.” He was sentenced to be 
hanged, to which he replied, “The will of the 
Lord be done, in whose will I come amongst 
you, and in whose counsel I stand, feeling his 
eternal power that will uphold me to the last 
gasp. Known be it unto you all, that if ye 
have power to take my life from me, my soul 
shall enter into everlasting rest and peace with 
God, where you yourselves shall never come. 
And if ye have power to take my life from me, 
the which I do question, [ do believe you shall 
never more take Quakers’ lives from them: 
note my words; do not think to weary out the 
living God by taking away the lives of his ser- 
vants. What do you gain by it? For the last 
man that you have put to death, here are five 
come in his room! And if ye have power to 
take my life from me, God cau raise up the 
same principle of life in ten of his servants, and 
send them among you in my room, that you may 
have torment upon torment, which is your por- 
tion; for there is no peace to the wicked, saith 
my God.” 

But though condemned, he was not executed ; 
for by this time some reaction had been caused 
by the natural feelings of humanity; and by the 
evidence that the judicial murder of four of the 
Lord’s servants had been without effect in pre- 
venting the coming amongst them of those, who 
at the Lord’s command were willing to take 
their lives in their hands, proclaim the truths 
of his Gospel among the New England profes- 
sors, and testify against the cruelty of their pro- 
ceedings. It was proved there as in other places, 
that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church, and the Friends took root and multi- 
plied, in spite of the efforts of priests and magis- 
trates. 

Only five days after his conviction and sen- 
tence, Wenlock and 27 more of his Friends 
were released from jail. This was in 1661. 
Soon after a royal order to the New England 


authorities caused a respite of sufferin ut 

these were subsequently renewed—and Wenlock 

Christison, several times after his release from 

prison, was flogged at the cart tail and expelled 

from the province. The last of these scenes wag 

in 1665. It is known that Wenlock wag jn 

Maryland in 1670, living in Talbot County, 
From the land records of that county it appears 
that Peter Sharpe, a wealthy Quaker surgeon, 
and his wife, in the summer of that year, trans. 
ferred to Wenlock Christison, “in consideration 
of true affection and brotherly love which we 
have and bear unto our well beloved brother, 
Wenlock Christison, in Talbot County, and also 
for other divers good causes and considerations, 
we at this present especially moving, one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land on the south side of 
St. Michael’s River, and known by the name of 
‘Ending of Controversie.’” There is little doubt 
that the Quaker physician presented him with 
this farm because of his sympathy with him in 
his sufferings and privations. Considerable ad- 
ditions were subsequently made to this tract. 
The esteem in which he was held by the com. 
munity is shown by his having been elected a 
Burgess and Delegate to the General Assembly 
of the Province. It was at his house that the 
first meeting of Friends in Maryland was held, 
of whose proceedings any official record is pre 
served. This was about a mile and a half @ 
two miles from the meeting house at Betty’ 
Cove on the St. Michael’s River, which was the 
first meeting house of Friends in Maryland, and 
where George Fox preached in 1672, as before 
related. He died about 1679, leaving behind 
him a widow and some children, 

It is evident that in the course of time many 
meetings were established on the Eastern Shore 
as well as west of the bay; and that the num- 
ber of Friends greatly increased. It appears to 
have become an established custom for the 
sober people in a circuit of many miles to gather 
to their places of worship, at the times of hold- 
ing their annual assemblies, and on other occa- 
sions when ministering Friends from a distance 
were expected to be present; of this we have 
ulready seen instances in the great meetings 
held by George Fox. The people who seldom 
had the opportunity of listening to a sermon 
seemed hungry for the sound of the Gospel, and 
eagerly flocked to listen. William Richardson, 
of West River, in a letter to George Fox, in 
1682, speaking of their Half-yearly Meeting 
held in the spring of that year, says: “We 
have had a very great meeting; for number of 
people never more in Maryland, and very peace 
able to hear the Truth declared.” 

A similar custom prevails in parts of Virginia 
and Carolina to this day; and in the portions 
of the Western States settled by emigration from 
those regions. It was a natural result of thi 
custom, in a thinly settled section of country, 
where there were no large towns, that masy 
persons found these occasions a convenient tite 
to meet with each other for the transaction d 
business, and that the more thoughtless portion 
should indulge in horse races, or other sports 
So troublesome did these excesses become, that 
in 1715 Friends complained to the Governor d 
Councils, and a law was passed prohibiting the 
erection of a booth for the sale of strong drink 
within two miles of their meeting houses ; orthe 
practice of wrestling, horse racing and otbet 
disturbing sports. 

The records of the Society show that manyd 
the _most eminent ministers in the Society 
Friends labored in the peninsula lying east d 
Chesapeake Bay; and there is no doubt that 
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t the convincing power and Divine energy which ; For “THE FRIEND.” | 9 stage his disease may have attained, if he can 1 
7 accompanied their preaching were effectual in Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. but reach Cape Colony and proceed at once in- i 
a turning many to the gift of God in their own (Continued from page 85.) land. He must not stay near the coast; it 
d hearts, and leading them to submit to its re-| Another of our many eccentric-looking plants, | would be as well—indeed better—for him to 
as straining, cleansing, and changing power; so | the finger poll, is also used in very dry seasons to | have remained in England to die among friends; 
in that there grew up a body of solid Friends, from | feed cattle ; the men who go about the country | for in the moist neighborhood of the sea the f 
ty. among Whom the Lord was pleased to raise up| cutting it up being followed by the animals, | disease cannot be cured, its progress is simply | 
= serviceable instruments to spread his cause in| which are very fond of it, but which, owing to | retarded for a while. But a railway journey of : 
on, the earth. its excessive toughness, are unable to bite it off. | only a few hours lands the patient in the very ti 
~~ Yet the social condition and surroundings of | It grows close to the ground; its perfect circle | heart of the Karroo; and once in its dry atmo- y 
on the people were not very favorable for the train- | of thick short fingers, rather like gigantic as-| sphere, he may hope—nay expect—not a mere f 
we ing up of the young in that watchfulness and | paragus, radiating stiffly from the centre. How | prolongation for a few months of such a life as 
ler, self-denial which conduce to their preservation. | the cattle manage to eat it without serious con-| one too often sees sadly ebbing away in Medi- 
Iso Living on large plantations, amid forests abound- | sequences has always been a matter of wonder | terranean winter resorts, but a return to health : 
ms, ing in game, and depending for the culture of| to me, for the whole plant is filled with a thick, | and strength.” f 
9! the land on the labor of slaves, there was a} white, milky juice, which when dry becomes} The long droughts are certainly very trying; 
> of natural tendency to cast off restraint, and to | like the strongest india-rubber. We often used | indeed they could not possibly be endured by f 
e of indulge in a roving and idle manner of life | this juice for mending china, articles of jewelry, | any country less wonderfully fertile than South y 
ubt which rejected the Cross of Christ. and many things which defied coaguline, to| Africa, where it is calculated that three good ) 
vith Job Scott, who travelled extensively in the | which, indeed, we found it superior. days’ rain in the year, could we but have this ) 
= Southern States in 1789, notes the decline of| One of our plants always reminded me of| regularly, would be sufficient to meet all the 
ad- meetings in many places,and makes the follow- | those French sweets, threaded on a stiff straw, | needs of the land. But often, for more than a 
rack, ing remarks: “There used to be many valuable | which often form apart of the contents of a| year, there will be no rain worth mentioning; 
“Om Friends belonging to these meetings. We were|bon-bon box. The thick, succulent leaves, | the dams, or large artificial reservoirs, of which 
ed very clear in our judgment, that Friends having | shaded green and red, with a frosted, sparkling | each farm usually possesses several, gradually . 
ubly formerly kept such numbers of slaves, did much | surface which increases the resemblance to the | become dry; and the veldt daily loses more of 
the contribute to the ruin of their posterity ; for the | candied sweets, and all as exactly alike in shape | its verdure, till at last all is one dull, ugly brown, 
neld, r Negroes were put to do nearly all the} and size as if made in one mould, are threaded | and the whole plain lies parched and burnt up 
pre work, while the children of Friends were brought | like beads at equal distances along the stem, | under a sky from which every atom of moisture 
f . up ‘in pride, fulness of bread, and abundance | which passes through a little round hole in the | seems to have departed—a hard, gray, metallic 
tty’ of idleness,’ riding about for pleasure, living at | very centre of each. They can all be taken off| sky, as different as possible from the rich, deep- 
s the ease and in fulness. This was productive of} and threaded on again just as they were before.| blue canopy which, far away to the north, 
» and many evils, and opened a wide door for unprofit-| Close to the ground, and growing from a little | spreads over lovely Algeria. The stock, with 
efore able and pernicious intimacy with hurtful com- | round root apparently belonging to the bulbous | the pathetic tameness of thirst, come from all 
hind pany; until, alas! the youth in some particular | tribe, you sometimes—though only rarely—see | parts of the farm to congregate close round the 
laces are almost all departed from the way of | a tiny mass of soft, curling fibres, delicate and | house; the inquiring ostriches tapping with 
bany ruth.” unsubstantial-looking as a little green cloud.| their bills on the windows as they look in at 
hore (To be continued.) Even the foliage of asparagus would look coarse | you, and the cattle lowing in piteous appeal for 
hum- eae nee sv heside thi > > ethereal li rater: , j rerv vividly ‘ore 
en Ir we really believe that where two or three - ee ~* = = ang heen praise SIG ae and you a very ah ee 
. the are gathered together in Christ's name, He is | “"'™" ye ee a ee ae eens ae . a eae Aouad ad . od wt Zs ' 
ather there in the midst of them, actually, though in-  oolll anle : ; fh ne re a rn ee ee ee ee ee 
hold- visibly, present, we ought to feel that to us the |* Th a = a ” oe ra K iasatebaie ; — 
oct place where he is now present in Spirit is more e wild tobacco is a common—indeed too very Karroo house has a dam near it, an 
. os ; common—plant in the Karroo; it has clusters} on a large farm there are generally three or 
tance holy than the place where He was in person |“. aa : 6 saat ; 
5 ae ; of long, narrow, trumpet-shaped flowers, of a light | four more of these reservoirs in different parts 
have many hundred years ago; and thus the upper ai : S ; ’ : : : ' 
' . “e ; . yellow, its leaves are small, and it resembles the | of the land. The selection of a suitable site for 
otings room, the open field, or our own private cham- | - ltivated tot sehen 1 ; ; ; rpeapatec sect j 
‘ . . y 2 ‘ % 9 * » Ss s > be - 
"lden ber where God condescends to meet with us, | °“!tivated tobacco neither in appearance nor in | a dam requires some experience. An emban : 
hould be a » aiien the house of | USefulness. Indeed it is one of our worst ene- | ment is thrown up across a valley, where from : 
»rmon should be to us “ none other than the house of p lion a t spaieh hick fl th a 7 i ith ‘ le th t ‘ : 
’ ° ” . e » 3 3 S . y . 3 r s 2 r ‘ 
1. and God and the gate of heaven.” I firmly believe, | "¢s: being poisonous to ostriches, which of} the rising ground on either side the water is 
ty Sek? we cock ffect the mind by the aid of | COUrS¢—true to their character—lose no oppor-| collected. The ground must be “brack,” a pe- } 
rdson, at If we seek to affect the mind by the aid o . Sotiant W ie ned ws sar kind of soil which. tl bs fos 1 fri i 
a architecture + as ic. the i ait tunity of eating it. e made deadly war upon | culiar kind of soi! which, though loose and fria- 
OX, it cture, painting, or music, the Impression | . ¢ : : : ; r™.: a - 
he ened bee : ag age ae it, and whenever during our rides about the | ble, is not porous. This brack is often used to 
ecting produced by these adjuncts is just so much sub- | : a ; 
: am ; : roa i farm we came upon a clump of its blue-green | cover the flat roofs of the houses; but unless it 
“We tracted from the worship of the unseen Jehovah. : oe : oe : : 
If th as aie ie r - 1 | bushes, we would make up a little bonfire at the | is well sifted and laid on thickly, dependence 
ber of the outward eye is taken up with material | ¢ ; : ‘ 
| whad f f external beauty. the mind’s | £2°t of each, and burn it down to the ground. | can not always be placed on it, as we have sev- 
a plendor, or forms of external beauty, the mind’s ie ; ; : . ; ioe ae 
] ont : “Tim who ic invisible ’? | Dut it is tenacious of life, and its roots go down | eral times found to our cost. Rows of willows ) 
eye sees but little of “Him who is invisible ; i sacle f evil ¢ short f : 7 it alienated ahem ah 
; ; 30 its ¢ vil was “ut s sas are y 
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Then, too, even the noblest of dams must dry 
up in a long drought; and that landowner is 
wise who does not depend solely on this form of 
water-supply, but who takes the precaution of 
sinking ove or more good wells. This is expen- 
sive work—especially when, as in our case, the 
hard rock has to be blown away by dynamite; 
a party of navvies, encamped on the farm for 
weeks, progressing but slowly and laboriously 
at the rate of about one foot per day, for which 
the payment is £5 a foot; but the advantage is 
seen during the protracted droughts. Then, 
on farms which only possess dams, the ostriches 
and other stock are seen lying dead in all direc- 
tions, a most melancholy sight. Where there is 
a well, however, the animals can always be kept 
alive. The water may go down rather low, and 
the supply doled out to the thirsty creatures 
may not be very plentiful; but with careful 
management no stock need be lost during the 
longest of droughts. But, even with our good 
well, we found it necessary to be very economi- 
cal; and the few small eucalypti and other 
trees which, with great difficulty, we kept alive 
near the house, have often for weeks together 
been obliged to content themselves with the 
soapy water from the baths; while our poor 
little patch of kitchen-garden has more than 
once had to be sacrificed and allowed to dry 
up—the water necessary for its irrigation being 
more than we could venture to spare. 

In a few days—ineredibly few—the effects of 
a good rain are seen in the appearance of the 
veldt, which rapidly loses its dry, burnt-up look. 
But, even before the perennial bush has had 
time to recover its succulence and verdure, all 
the spaces between its isolated tufts are covered 
with the softest—and most delicate—looking 
vegetation, which, as if by magic, has sprung 
suddenly into existence. All these plants, which 
are of many different kinds, and some of which 
possess very minute and pretty flowers, are in- 
discriminately called by the Dutch, opsloag 
(“that which comes up”); and if you bappen 
at the time of their appearance to have a troop 
of infant ostriches, there is no better food for 
the little creatures than this tender, bright-green 
foliage. They are but short-lived little plants; 
the hot sun soon drying them up. 

(To be continued.) 
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ADVERSITY is very often a blessing in dis- 

. guise, which by detaching us from earth and 
drawing us towards heaven, gives us, in the as- 
surance of lasting joys, an abundant recom- 
pense for the loss of transient ones. “ Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” Many a man 
in losing his fortune has found himself, and 
been ruined into salvation ; for though God de- 
mands the whole heart, which we could not 
give Him when we shared it with the world, He 
will never reject the broken one, which we offer 
Him in our hour of sadness and reverse. Mis- 
fortunes are moral bitters, which frequently re- 
store the healthy tone of the mind, after it has 
been cloyed and sickened by the sweets of 
prosperity. The spoilt children of the world, 
like their juvenile namesakes, are generally a 
source of unhappiness to others, without being 
happy in themselves.— The Tin Trumpet. 


DveE.uist.—A moral coward, seeking to hide 
the pusillanimity of his mind by affecting a 
corporeal courage. Instead of discharging a pis- 
tol, the resort of bullies and bravoes, the really 
brave soul will dare to discharge its duty to 
God and man, by refusing to break the laws of 
both.—Selected. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Lines Inscribed to Dr. Rothrock. 


Accompanied by two ears of yellow field corn 
which he wished me to bring him, the kind he 
so much relished when he pulled and boiled 
them in an old tin can during his boyish ram- 
bles in the country. 


As the times that are past can return to us never, 
We must note what we write on the page of each 


For that page once turned over is thus, and forever ; 
For time as a ratchet-wheel moves but one way. 


Still “who would not welcome that moment’s return- 
ing,” 
When free as the wind o’er mountain or plain, 
The vigor of youth in full ardor then burning, 
Might make even yellow-corn relished again. 


But vain is that thought, nothing here can restore us, 
A moment that now and forever is past— 

One morning, one noon, and one evening’s before us, 
To improve or neglect just so long as they last. 


This spirit immortal—this elaborate frame, 
An enigma of time and eternity joined ; 

From the hand of an Author immortal it came; 
And must be for achievements immortal designed. 


Then let us keep pace with the ranks on our way ; 
Undaunted the standard of virtue uprear; 
In wisdom and knowledge and science each day, 


March abreast with the times in their rapid career.. 


For there is no return to the days that are past, 
To make or repair what neglect left undone ; 
The die must now stand as that die has been cast, 
Of the shadows of Ahaz our dials have none. 


But the shades of the night are approaching us fast, 
More swift than the storm-driven shadows they run; 
Then let us work on whilst the daylight shall last, 
For the night must arrive when no work can be done. 
C. 8. Cope. 
West Cuestrer, Ninth Mo. 19, 1891. 


CREEPING UP THE STAIRS. 
BY N. S, M’FETRIDGE, 


In the softly falling twilight 
Of a weary, weary day, 
With a quiet step I entered 
Where the children were at play; 
I was brooding o’er some trouble 
Which had met me unawares, 
When a little voice came ringing, 
“Me is creepin’ up the stairs.” 


Ah, it touched the tenderest heart-strings, 
With a breath and force divine, 
And such melodies awakened, 
As no wording can define ; 
And I turned to see our darling, 
All forgetful of my cares, 
When I saw that little creature 
Slowly creeping up the stairs. 


Step by step she bravely clambered 
On her little hands and knees, 
Keeping up a constant chattering, 
Like a magpie in the trees, 
Till at last she reached the topmost, 
When o’er all her world’s affairs, 
She delighted stood a victor, 
After creeping up the stairs. 


Fainting heart, behold an image 
Of man’s brief and struggling life, 
Whose best prizes must be captured 
With a noble earnest strife ; 
Onward, upward reaching ever, 
Bending to the weight of cares, 
Hoping, fearing, still expecting, 
We go creeping up the stairs. 


On their steps may be no carpet, 

By their side may be no rail ; 
Hands and knees may often pain us, 
And the heart may almost fail. 

Still above there is the glory, 
Which no sinfulness impairs, 

With its rest and joy for ever, 
After creeping up the stairs. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


“What means this glory round our feet,” 
The magi mused, “more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted, clear and sweet, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 


“ What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 

Sang, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 

We wait for Him like them of yore; 
Alas! He seems so slow to come. 


Sut it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our willing hearts incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 

The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 

Sing, “‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


For they who to their childhood cling, 
And keep their natures fresh as morn, 

Once more shall hear the angels sing, 

“To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 


Sacerdotalism and Modern Unbelief. 


From an article on this subject, written by 
James Brand, D.D., of Oberlin, Ohio, and pub- 
lished in The Independent, the following para 
graphs are extracted :-— 


Ours is an age of mental unrest. Traditional 
beliefs are largely disturbed. There are those 
who feel that religous thought is drifting, as De- 
Quincey would say, down toward the Botany 
Bay of the Universe. The alarm, however, is 
groundless, As the human race cannot change 
its nature or stop thinking, neither can it drift 
into permanent infidelity if it would. There is 
a stubborn sentiment abroad in this world, that 
what fits man’s moral nature and saves him from 
his sins, is not going to be overthrown either by 
infidel crowing or Christian weeping. Vast pro 
gress is being made in the establishment of 
Scriptural faith. Christianity is conquering the 
intellect of man in spite of himself. True science 
is now theistic. Rationalism is itself one result 
of the leaven of the Gospel. Agnosticism, the 
latest phase of unbelief, is a concession. 

The drift of this age is away from ecclesiast 
cism, away from priestcraft, away from all off 
cial human mediators, away from sacerdotalism; 
toward individualism, reason, the rights of the 
laity, the equality of priest and people, Christian 
socialism, independent manhood. 

Infidel attacks are, to-day, largely against the 
administration of religion rather than the princ 
ples of the Gospel. Of course the old positions 
of unbelief are not abandoned. There are still 
individuals doing desperate battle for all e 
ploded theories. For unbelief is buttressed by 
natural depravity far more than by natural 
science. But the faith of the really evangelisti¢ 
Church is stronger and steadier than twenty-five 
years ago. To men in earnest to save men Chri 
tianity grows more and more invincible. The 
most striking feature of the Gospel is the Im 
perturbable repose which sits upon its page 

The words of Jesus rise amid the froth of 
human thinking like an island of marble above 
the foam of the sea. 

In the secularizing and rationalizing tendency 
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of our times the church has allowed the cardinal 
doctrine (of the place and the work of the Holy 
Spirit) to be pushed into the shade. Even prac- 
tical Methodism is yielding to this general drift 
and is sorely tempted to worship its statistics and 
to bow down to its own “net and drag.” In 
England, if we may judge by the late noble ut- 
terances of the Bishop of Liverpool, the case is 
quite as bad. He says that “ Myriads of church 
members throughout the land know nothing of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in their hearts.” 
It is plain that the truth needs to be empha- 
sized that Christianity is not simply truth, how- 
everreasonable. It isnot simply men organized 
under certain rationally defensible doctrines and 
aiming to evangelize the world. It is all of 
these plus the presence and power of the Holy 
Ghost. Drop out that idea and we concede 
nearly all that rationalistic infidelity claims. 
Still another comparatively neglected truth in 
yast portions of Christendom is our Saviour’s 
conception of the necessity of the new birth as 
distinguished from what may be called the magi- 
cal theory of the sacrament of baptism. Says 
Bishop Ryle, “Such is the intensity of man’s 
natural tendency to formalism in religion that 
myriads have always clung to the idea that 
these two sacraments (Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper) necessarily confer grace independently 
of faith in those that receive them.” This magi- 
cal theory of baptism, a sort of holy witchcraft, 
the hearty acceptance of which, the Council of 
Trent made a condition of salvation, is accepted 


not only in the Roman, but in large sections of 


the Protestant world. Biblical faith cannot pre- 
vail till this pestilent feeder of superstition is put 
away. 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 
The Desert State. 


The State of Nevada has no counterpart in 
the Union. 
any; numbering only 45,761 in 1890, whilst its 
area is 112,000 square miles, ranking fourth in 
size in the catalogue of States, and being nearly 
2} times larger than Pennsylvania or New York. 
Its plains are elevated about 4,000 feet above 
sea level over all its general surface, whilst the 
mountains rise from 1,000 to 5,000 feet higher ; 
nevertheless it sends no water to the ocean, not 
being traversed by a single stream which flows 
beyond its borders, with the exception perhaps 


that a few small brooks descend from its south-' 


eastern part into the Colorado River, which 
forms the boundary between this State and Ari- 
zona. Nevada is in fact part of a great natural 
basin, of which the western rim is the Sierra 
Nevada range, and the Wahsatch the eastern. 
The northern and southern boundaries are like- 
wise hemmed in by mountain elevations which 
are higher than the interior of the State. The 
rainfall is affected by this fact, as the surround- 
ing mountain tops rising into regions of per- 
petual snow, precipitate the vapor from the 
passing currents of air from all quarters of the 
compass, and leave them to flow over Nevada 
bereft of moisture, so that the mean annual de- 
posit of rain and snow at Carson City, on the 
west side of the State, is only 11.22 inches. 
What rain and snow do full within its borders, 
although forming some considerable streams, as 
the Carson, Truckee, and Humboldt Rivers, 
which flow even for scores of miles, finally 
lodges either in shallow lakes, or sinks into the 
dry soil and disappears. Many of these lakes 
evaporate entirely away in the hot season, leav- 
ing vast beds of salt. One of these salt beds 
covers fifty square miles, over which the pure 


chloride of sodium lies dry and white to a depth 
varying from six inches to two feet. 
posits of salt are not confined to these beds or 
plains ; it sometimes occurs in elevated positions, 
the strata often in the aggregate being many 
feet thick, and imbedded in hills and mounds of 
such extent as almost to justify their being 
called mountains. 
extreme south-east corner of the State, covers 
an area of several thousand acres, the layers 
being composed of cubical blocks of salt, often 
a foot square, nearly pure, and as transparent 
as window glass. 





these divisions of the United States. 
passing the great Salt Lake going westward, the 
traveller enters a region which has received the 
appellation of “the great American Desert,” 


It has the smallest population of 














The de- 


One of these, situated in the 


A recent journey over the Union Pacific 
Railroad through Utah and Nevada, to and 


from California, impressed the writer with the 


unique character of the natural scenery of both 
After 


and it is well deserved. The mountains are in 
detached groups, rather than continuous ranges; 
their tops are flat, being composed of strata of 
rock, mostly level, each stratum a few feet in 
thickness, and extending down their vertical 


sides several hundred feet like courses of masonry 


in the walls of a mighty castle. Below these 
are buttresses of disintegrated rock and gravel, 
which have fallen from the tops of the moun- 
tains, reared up at an incline against their sides, 
the whole elevation above the plain being from 
two to three thousand feet. Here and there, as 
the eye runs along the summit, a sudden break 
will be seen in the outline of this crest of fifty 
or more feet in depth, cut down as square as if 
by hammer and rule, caused by the disintegra- 
tion and collapse of the harder stratum. The 
scenic effect of this is to skirt the line of view 
with a long rampart, in portions horizontal, 
then broken with rectagular towers and turrets, 
and finally the whole elevation ending with a 
column of rock perpendicular to the plain upon 
which the railroad runs. The intervening 
plains are often many miles in width, not abso- 
lutely level, but the surface upheaved in conical 
tumuli of sand, soil and gravel from twenty to 
fifty feet high. 

The mountains are bare and void of every 
vestige of vegetation for hundreds of miles in 
extent. The plains are almost equally barren. 
The sage plant, and cactus, which in their won- 
derful varieties are conspicuous every where else, 
here dwindle away to mere flat excrescences, 
perhaps an inch or two high, sparsely tufting 
the dark soil. No tree or shrub or grass relieves 
the tired vision. The sun glares from a cloud- 
less sky throughout most of the summer months, 
and the temperature rises to 100 degrees not 
seldom. As our train sped over this arid desert, 
suddenly the horizag became obscured, a brisk 
gale sprung up, the porter of the Pullman car 
hurried to close all the windows and ventilators 
and the air became so filled with dust that all 
objects were invisible a few yards from the train. 
The fine sand and alkaline dust penetrated the 
car and settled on everything, obscuring eye- 
glasses so much that reading was only practica- 
ble by constant wiping, and the whole scene 
reminded one of the dust storms encountered by 
travellers on the Sahara. 

Occasionally in our journey over this desolate 
country a line of green vegetation would be seen 
in the distance: as we neared it the thread of a 
small water course which issued from the rem- 
nants of last winter’s snow in the higher moun- 


tains, revealed the cause of the verdure. Dwarf 


cottonwoods and willows grew on its margin ; 








the railroad company utilized the water for sup- 
plying their locomotives, and a dining station, 
a grove of trees planted around it, with beauti- 
ful lawn grass underneath, proved the magic 
power of moisture and irrigation to transform 
the desert into an oasis of beauty. Mostly a few 
of the Piute, Bannock, or Shoshone Indians who 
are native to these regions would be seen around 
the stations. A few ranches with cattle and some 
growing crops would complete the evidences of 
life, and then in another mile’s progress the rail- 
road would again plunge into the desert to run 
perhaps one hundred miles before the recurrence 
of human settlements. 


The construction of a transcontinental high- 


way over such an uninhabitable domain as lies 


between the City of Ogden on the Eastern part 


of Utah and the Sierra Nevada Mountains on 
the West boundary of Nevada, a distance of 
six hundred miles, is a work of greater magni- 
tude than can be appreciated unless one person- 
ally views the vast physical obstructions that 


had to be overcome by its pioneers. The very 
preliminary operation of surveying and locating 
the line was rendered almost impossible by the 


simple fact that suitable drinking water could 


not be obtained for man or beast for distances 
occupying more than a day’s journey; and the 
advance surveying parties must have incurred 
imminent risk of perishing from thirst and heat 
in venturing far from their base of supply. 

Nevada owes what little value she has as a 
habitation for man to the precious metals that 
have been found within her borders. The re- 
nowned Comstock lode or vein of ore, chiefly 
composed of rich sulphuret of silver with some 
gold intermixed, is situated in Story County, 
about twenty-five miles from the Western line 
of the State and in its north-western portion. 
It is on the eastern slope of Mt. Davidson, about 
six thousand feet above sea level, and is about 
fifty feet in average width by a mile and a half 
long, and has been excavated in some points to 
a depth of three thousand feet. It was discov- 
ered in 1859, and by the year 1867 it was com- 
puted that $66,000,000 of bullion had been 
taken from it; as appears by the Report of J. 
Ross Browne, Commissioner, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, on the Min- 
eral Resources of the States and Territories West 
of the Rocky Mountains in 1867. This report 
states that the Comstock lode “equals perhaps 
any deposit of the precious metals ever encoun- 
tered in the history of mining enterprise; its 
productive capacity, as now being developed, 
surpassing that of the most famous mines of 
Mexico and Peru.” 

This wonderful body of ore continued to pro- 
duce immense quantities of silver for several 
years after the above report was made; as much 
as $20,000,000 per annum being taken from it 
by several companies which worked claims on 
its entire length. The most perfect and expen- 
sive machinery was constructed to facilitate the 
work; the Sutro Tunnel was excavated hori- 
zoutally from the base of the mountain at a 
depth of two thousand five hundred feet from 
the top of the mining shafts, and made to pene- 
trate them in order to drain off the water, at a 
cost of millions; but alas for human hopes, 
which in those palmy days predicted that this 
mass of treasure was inexhaustible; the Re- 
port made to the United States Government 
in 1883 on the Production of Gold and Silver 
in the Union states, that only one of the forty- 
five mines on that lode had paid a dividend to 
its stockholders since the year 1880; and that 
the assessments made on the stockholders of 
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these forty-five mines during the previous five 
years to enable the companies to pay working 
expenses had been $29,367,000, whilst the divi- 
dends of profits during the same period had 
been only $3,732,000. Virginia City, which 
had grown to a town of 25,000 inhabitants chiefly 
on account of the business and wealth arising 
from these industries, has since declined to 7,000 
or 8,000. The total value of the silver mined 
in Nevada in the year 1889 was only $6,206,000, 
and of gold $3,000,000. The population of the 
State, which was 62,000 in 1880, was reported 
by the late Census at 45,761. 

These facts serve to indicate the instability of 
the mining business in the precious metals. It 
is not peculiar to Nevada, but has been the ex- 
perience of all the States in this country. Cali- 
fornia produced $65,000,000 of gold in 1853, in 
1889 only $13,000,000. The great cause of 
such decline in mining profits is that the first 
results come from superficial deposits of the 
precious metals which can be cheaply obtained. 
As the excavations go deeper the labor and cost 
naturally increase. A productive vein is fol- 
lowed downward, or horizontally for a time and 
then often lost by reason of the stratum of rock 
to which it belonged dropping downward or 
being thrust upward or sidewise by the forces of 
nature, so that much labor is spent in excavating 
unprofitable material in the search for the bro- 
ken end. As the depth of the minivg shaft in- 
creases, water penetrates it in greater volume 
and must be pumped out to enable the men to 
work at all. In the Comstock mines the water 
at the depth of 1,500 feet became so hot as to 
raise the mercury to 100 degrees and over. 
This affected the workmen seriously, and com- 
pelled a resort to some means for supplying the 
bottom of the mines with cool fresh air from 
the summit, which was done, but at a heavy ex- 
pense. The heat was supposed to be generated 
by the chemical action of the water on the lime- 
stone rock of the mountain. Travel through 
the mining regions of the Western States gives 
striking proof of the vast amount of labor spent 
in digging and removing earth and rock by the 
immense heaps of such material visible in valley 
and on mountain sides which in many instances, 
yielded no profit, and perhaps not any gold or 
silver at all. Even if the ores do contain a 
portion of these metals, it must amount to a 
considerable per centage or it will not leave any 
profit after transporting it to the smelters and 
paying the cost of reduction and assaying. So 
great, indeed, is the expense of producing the 
precious metals, and so large the proportion of 
the work done in prospecting and searching for 
them without any success, that some have as- 
serted that the value of all obtained so far in 
the United States would not equal the outlay of 
money involved in the process. 

CHARLES Rwoaps. 
panitennaatihlfiipiinnseiahns 

Tae 39 ARTICLES OF THE CuURCH OF ENG- 
LAND.—Xerxes, we are told, ordered the non- 
conforming waves of the ocean to be scourged 
with rods, and confined within certain bounda- 
ries: in imitation of which sapient example, 
our Church has provided a cat-o’-thirty-nine 
tails to lash back the tide of human thought, 
and circumscribe the illimitable range of opin- 
ion. In both instances the success has not been 
worthy the attempt.— Tin Trumpet. 
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“ Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” (Jas. i: 17.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Iowa Yearly Meeting—(Conservative), 


Assembled this year at West Branch, Cedar 
County. The company was larger than on any 
former occasion since reorganization,—quite a 
number of Friends from distant parts being 
present. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Canada were repre- 
sented. From the two last named places min- 
isters with credentials from their Yearly Meet- 
ings were present. Hickory Grove Quarterly 
Meeting—part of Ohio Yearly Meeting in Iowa 
—as usual, contributed largely to the attend- 
ance. 

Epistles were read from all of the five Yearly 
Meetings with which this body corresponds, and 
were acknowledged to be of unusual interest as 
a means of bringing all into touch on the basis 
of true Christian fellowship, reference being 
made to the varied and special conditions of 
each. Glad response was made to all of these 
tokens of Christian love. As last year, an in- 
teresting communication was received from 
Friends at Pasadena, California, which also 
had sympathetic acknowledgment. 

The state of Society as brought to view by 
the Answers to the Queries, was a matter of 
serious concern to most of the company. One 
of the smaller Quarterly Meetings, which for 
some time past had been on the decline, was 
discontinued. It appeared, however, that meet- 
ings for worship and discipline were attended 
by nearly all members, and while shortcomings 
and some unfaithfulness were manifest, the 
general feeling was that of hopefulness in regard 
to the cause of Truth and righteousness among 
them. A renewed sense of responsibility was 
felt touching the testimonies of the Society in 
their relation to the world and to others profes- 
sing the same faith. 

The interest shown at former Yearly Meet- 
ings for the religiously guarded education of 
the youth, has now in some degree developed. 
The committee appointed last year to have 
care in the matter, made report that a building 
suitable for the purpose was erected at a cost of 
$2700, and that school work had commenced. 

As the time for holding this Yearly Meeting 
and that of Ohio is nearly the same, and so 
hindering an intercourse very desirable, this 
Meeting, after serious deliberation, concluded 
to meet one week later, namely, on Fourth-day, 
after the first First-day in Tenth Month. 

It may be well to mention, that after this 
decision was come to, information was received 
that Ohio Yearly Meeting had been engaged in 
consideration of the same subject, aud appointed 
a committee to act with a similar appointment 
of lowa Yearly Meeting, to approach the other 
fraternal Yearly Meetings, with a view to, re- 
arrangement. A committe@ was appointed. 

Christian love and unity was a marked fea- 
ture of the meeting during all its sittings, which 
extended over five days, and concluded under a 
strong sense of privilege, hoping to meet again 
at North Branch next year. A.C. 


sninieniiiahallinidsactainiins 

Epucation.—Rough-hew their purposes how 
they will, individuals, classes, nations, are all 
receiving an unconscious education, over which 
they have little control, from the Divine School- 
master, who, looking upon the whole human 
race as his scholars, and generations as his sue- 
cessive classes, is preparing us, by the gradual 
development of our energies and talents, for 
that loftier position in the scale of existence, to 
which man is eventually destined.—The Tin 
Trumpet. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Blue Titmouse.—W hen the blue titmonse 
has taken possession of a hole, she is not easily 
induced to quit it, but defends her nest and 
eggs with great courage and pertinacity, puffing 
out her feathers, hissing like a snake, and try- 
ing to repel the fingers of the intruder. . , , 
The branch containing the nest may even be 
sawn off and conveyed to a distance (a cruel 
experiment), without the mother leaving it, and 
cases have been known in which, when this has 
been done, she has still continued to sit on her 
eggs, hatch them, and rear her brood. With 
equal persistence will this species year after 
year, use as a nursery the same hole; and a re- 
markable instance of this kind is on record. 
In 1779, according to one account—in 1785, 
according to another, it is said that a pair of 
these birds built their nest in a large earthen- 
ware bottle which had been left to drain in the 
branches of a tree in a garden at Oxbridge, in 
the township of Hartburn, near Stockton-on- 
Tees, and safely hatched their young. The bot- 
tle having been allowed to remain in the same 
position by the occupiers of the farm, then and 
still a family of the name of Calleudar, was 
frequented for the same purpose and with a like 
result, until 1822, when, the tree becoming de- 
cayed, the bottle was placed in one near by, and 
the tenancy continued until 1851. In that year 
the occupiers of the farm omitted drawing out 
the old nest, as had been the constant practice 
before the breeding season, and in consequence 
the birds chose another place; but in 1852 the 
returned to the bottle, and have annually built 
in it, or in a second bottle, which has lately 
been placed close by it, up to the present year, 
1873, with the exception of one season, when a 
pair of great titmice took possession of their 
inheritance. The intruders were shot, and the 
tenancy, it is hoped, will not be again disturbed, 


Introduction of the Potato—The circumnavi- 
gator, Francis Drake, has the credit of intro 
ducing the potato in Europe, but the Spaniards 
had brought it with the tomato from the Andes 
some while before, and it was established there 
and in Italy, where they called it tartufoll, long 
before Sir Walter Raleigh shipped his cargo in 
1626, from Virginia to England. —a 
to Humboldt it had been cultivated in Englan 
since 1684; in Saxony since 1828, and since 
1838 in Prussia. 

There was much difficulty in introducing the 
potato into France. It was only toward the 
end of the reign of Louis XIV that it began to 
be used. The learned had opposed its introduc 
tion systematically, saying it produced leprosy, 
and the common people refused to test it even 
on their live stock. 

A trick at last established it. Fields were 
planted all over France with potatoes and care 
fully guarded till the tubers were ripe, it being 
yiven out that these fields were growing a new 
thing specially for the king, and that trespassem 
would he prosecuted.. Now, the laws at that 
time were severe. A man might be hung whea 
he hunted in the wild forest, for the game was 
the seigneur's, almost each one of whom kept 
his private gallows. Trespass against the king 
implied, therefore, terrible punishment. 

The danger of the punishment proved itself 
an alluring bait. As the contriver, wise in hu 
man nature, had foreseen, the tields that were 
purposely left unguarded were pillaged right 
and left, the potatoes eaten, some kept and 
planted, and the tuber at last effectively intro- 
duced in France. 
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Items. 


Growth of Catholicism in England.—An article 
in The Independent, of New York, states, that while 
there can be no doubt that that Church has grown 
absolutely to a noteworthy degree, it is equally 
certain that it has not grown relatively and that 
its increase in England has not been in proportion 
tothe growth of the country as such, nor does it 
enjoy that proportion of influence and power which 
jts numerical strength would lead one to expect. 
The merit of having demonstrated this anew is 
that of Professor Dr. Buddensieg, of Dresden, the 
leading Wickliffe specialist of our times and one 
of the most thorough students of English ecclesi- 
astical affairs in the present century. In a long 
article, which he contributes to the first number of 
the Preussische Jahrbucher for the current year, he 
discusses the question in all its details, the charac- 
teristic features of the essay being its statistics and 
the quotations from English Roman Catholic pa- 
pers in confirmation of his views. 

Among the prominent journals of the Roman 
Catholic Church cited by Dr. Buddensieg is also 
the Zub/et, the official organ of Cardinal Manning. 
In May of 1887 he openly acknowledged that “the 
annual losses of Anglo-Romanism far exceed the 
annual gains.” A leading contributor to the Catho- 
lic periodical, The Month, in 1885, states that in 
1841 the Roman Catholic population of England 
and Wales was 800,000. As the total population 
from 1841 to 1885 increased from 18,856,000 to 
30,540,000, or 62 per cent., the growth of the Roman 
Catholic contingent ought to have been 496,000 ; 
i.e, not counting the conversions or immigrations, 
the Roman Catholics in 1885 ought to have been 
1,296,000. But it is statistically proven that since 
1845 over one million Irish Roman Catholics im- 
migrated to England, so that the Catholic popula- 
tion in 1885 at the lowest ought to have been con- 
siderably over two million. Instead of this, it was 

only 1,362,760. As these data and their lesson are 

from a Catholic author in a leading Catholic jour- 
nal,no complaint of anti-Catholic interpretation 
can hold here. 


Training to Selfishness.—It is a question worth the 
asking, whether a child’s best interests are not 
sometimes destroyed by the very means which a 
parent uses for their defense and preservation. A 
child’s instincts are usually generous, and this very 
generosity, when joined with the natural impulsive- 
ness of childhood, may lead to acts of indiscretion ; 
but, at the most, these instincts call for regulation 
only, not suppression. There could be no better 
means for training achild into habits of selfishness 
than the custom which some parents have of off- 
setting every indiscreet act to which a child’s gen- 
erosity may have prompted him by some piece of 
worldly wisdom relative to a proper care for num- 
ber one, or to the place where charity begins, or to 
some other of the principles by which the world 
justifies its selfishness. There are influences enough 
around the young which tend to slay their child- 
hood, with its simplicity, its unselfishness, and its 
faith in God and man; the parent should be the 
last to join hands with these forces that war against 
the child’s soul. If a child’s generosity prompts 
him, in his childish ignorance, to unwise acts, 
teach him to be generous wisely, but never teach 
him to suppress his generosity. There is none too 
much unselfishness in the world; and he who cuts 
down a single growing blade of that rare plant sins 
against God, and wrongs universal man. Unwise 
generosity is not the highest kind of generosity ; 
but it is a hundredfold wiser and loftier than that 
poor worldly wisdom which saves its money-bags 
and crushes out its heart. 


War Under Democracies.—In a “ Fourth of July 
Oration,” delivered at Boston, U.S., last month, by 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy, he said: “ Even our own 
recent experience in the United States, has shown 
that the waging of war under a democratic Govern- 
ment, seems to involve, through the payment of 
pensions, a new and unforeseen expense of vast 
Proportions, continuing for half a century or more 
after peace has been established. Our pension roll 
to-day amounts to more than the annual cost of 
the largest army in Europe; and the number of 
or pensioners is equal to that of the soldiers in 


any army but that of Russia. 
and interest on war debt, we are to-day making an 
annual payment of over 150 million dollars (£30,- 
000,000), for a conflict which closed more than a 
quarter of a century ago. 
conduct of a war under a monarchy, our experience 
has shown that its cost is greater yet under a de- 
mocracy.” 














mation respecting the late Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, the sessions of which convened at Stillwater, 
near Barnesville, on Seventh-day, Ninth Month 
26th, with a Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 


as usual, largely attended; but the crowd was 
not so great as sometimes has been the case. 
The meetings were quiet and orderly. 
morning the nature of Gospel worship was 
opened to the people; that the time had come 
when the true worshippers shall worship in 
spirit and in truth—that now no person and no 
thing stood between the soul and its Creator ;— 
no ordinance, no law, no priest — for “ he is 
not a Jew that is one outwardly,” &e. We 
must spiritually know Christ through the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, which is the one saving 
baptism. 


largely in the line of affectionate exhortation— 
“Come unto Me all ye ends of the earth, and 


day morning. ‘The representatives were all pres- 
ent but one. 













































Through pensions| An elderly Friend, who attended that Meet- 


ing the present year for the first time, writes to 
us, that the contrast was very apparent between 
the light and airy conversation at some Yearly 
Meetings he had before attended, and the sober 
appearance of the older Friends and the quiet 
and respectful appearance, as well as the large 
number of plainly dressed young and middle- 
aged men and women at Ohio. It was an en- 
couragement to him to believe “that the prin- 
ciples which we as a Society profess, are yet in 
a little measure maintained by those who, as 
coadjutors and fellow-workers with John Wil- 
bur, lifted up a standard against Gurneyism.” 


Expensive as is the 
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TENTH MONTH 17, 1891. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
From several sources we have received infor- 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING.— (PROGRESSIVE. ) 

Having received no definite account of the 
proceedings of this body, we copy the following 
points from the Christian Worker :— 

1. Western followed Iowa in changing its 
name from “ Society” to “Church.” 

2. It struck out from the Query addressed to 

ministers and elders, the following words :— 
“That the outward rites of water-baptism and 
the supper, and all other types, shadows and 
ritualistic ceremonies, in worship, having been 
fulfilled and ended by [Christ], should not be 
advocated nor observed by ministers and other 
official members of the Friends’ ‘Church.’ ”— 
As the Christian Worker says: it “ ceases to lay 
its hand upon any one, until he teaches or seeks 
to lead others into the use of the outward rites.” 
But it appears to leave even its ministers and 
elders at liberty to sanction these shadowy rites, 
by their own practice, without rebuke. 
“A full recognition of the system of pre 
viding pastuis is placed in discipline, and en- 
couragement is given to meetings to avail them- 
selves of the benefits [and evils] of this sys- 
tem.” 


The meetings for worship on First-day were, 


In the 


The vocal services in the afternoon were 


9 
vo. 


be saved.” 
The Meeting for Business opened on Seennd 


Epistles were read from the five 
Yearly Meetings which correspond with that of 
Ohio. Their reading, as an aged Friend in at- 
tendance remarks, “ was, with little exception, 
to good satisfaction,—a manifest sense of sober 
reflection was in a marked degree evident.” 

On Third-day, Barclay Stratton was re-ap- 
pointed clerk. The Queries and Answers were 
read, and much counsel given on the deficien- 
cies noted in the Answers. The reading of the 
Holy Scriptures was urged on the attention of 
Friends, and the necessity of making the root 
good, so that the fruit also might be good.— 
“ Oh, that our soul’s breathing may continually 
be for an increase and growth in the pure seed’s 
life.’ The number of children of a suitable 
age to attend school was reported to be 605. 

On Fourth-day,a meeting for worship was 
held, “in which the doctrines of the Gospel, as 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—The War Department has re- 
ceived a report in regard to the recent Indian troubles 
in the Calispel country, Washington, from which it 
appears that the Indians are incensed at the white 
men because of the alleged unlawful seizure of their 
hay land on the north and east sides of the Pen 
d’Oreille River. This land has never been acquired 
by the Government, and the chieftain of the Indians 
seems convinced that his people are to be driven from 
their homes by the whites without any compensation. 
A troop of cavalry was sent to the scene to preserve 
the peace. 

The Ecumenical Methodist Council began its ses- 
sions in Washington, D.C., on the 7th inst. This will 
be the second council of this kind in the history of 
the Church, the first having been held in London ten 
years ago. All branches of the Church are represented 
by nearly five hundred delegates. The council will be 
confined to discussion. There can be no legislation. 


held by Friends, were preached with power and 
clearness.” 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
showed that that body had appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare a memorial to the United States 
Senate, urging the ratification of the treaty to 
exclude liquor from the Congo. 

One hundred dollars were appropriated for 
the use of the Book Committee, and a donation 
of £10 had been received from England for 
the same use. Two hundred and fifty dollars 
were given to the committee to aid primary 
schools. The Book Committee was encouraged 
to procure copies of John Wilbur’s Journal, for 
each of the libraries [of Monthly Meetings ?]. 

A joint committee was appointed to consider 
the propriety of changing the time of holding 
the Yearly Meeting—to report next year. The 


meeting was “ favored to conduct the business 


in much harmony, and to feel the Divine pres- 
ence to be near.” 





No delegate or organization will be bound by what is 


said or done. 


Lieutenant Schwatka, who has been conducting an 


exploring expedition to the St. Elias Alps and North- 
ern Alaska, reached Victoria on the 8th inst. The 


party succeeded in breaking through the St. Elias 
Range, a feat said to have never betore been accom- 
plished by man. 

It is reported from West Superior, Wisconsin, that 
the Farmers’ Alliance of Minnesota will build a mil- 
lion-bushel wheat elevator there, commencing this fall 
and having it ready for next season’s crop. The ele- 
vator will be built by a stock company composed 
wholly of grain growers. The capital stock, $1,000,- 
000, is to be divided into shares of $10 each. 

John G. Otis, the Alliance Congressman-elect from 
the Fourth District of Kansas, has prepared a com- 
prehensive financial bill for presentation to the next 
Congress. “It provides for pennies and nickels, silver 
and gold coins, and the free and unlimited coinage of 
both, and also for $2,000,000,000 of paper money, each 
bill being absolutely money and not in the form of 
promise.” It provides that “each and every kind of 
money mentioned in this section shall be interchange- 
able with each other at par and a full legal tender for 
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all debts, both public and private.” It provides fur- 
ther for “free Treasury funds, the general revenue 
fund, the real estate and revenue fund and the national 
food and clothing fund.” 

There are many miles of excellent forest timber in 
the vicinity of Biglerville, Southern Pennsylvania, 
which will never be disturbed by forest fires, in conse- 
quence of cattle raising being carried on in connection 
with forestry. Cattle being allowed to graze under 
the trees keeps down all underbrush, and when there 
is no dead underbrush there can be no forest fires. 

A dispatch from Napa, California, reports that the 
heaviest earthquake shock ever felt there was experi- 
enced on First-day night. The Masonic Temple and 
several other buildings were shattered, and much 
damage was done in drug stores and dwellings. The 
shock was also felt at Sonoma and at other points. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 372, which is 32 more than the previous week, and 
50 more than the corresponding week last year. Of 
the foregoing, 197 were males and 175 females; 62 
died of consumption ; 38 of diseases of the heart ; 19 
of cancer; 19 of marasmus; 17 of diphtheria; 17 of 
inanition; 15 of inflammation of the stomach and bow- 
els; 15 of cholera infantum; 14 of old age; 12 of 
pneumonia; 11 of convulsions and 10 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U.S8. 2’s, 100 a 1003; 4’s, 116}. 1163; 
currency 6’s, 111 a 120. 

CoTTon was quiet but steady on a basis of 9c. per 
pound for middling uplands, 

FreED.— Winter bran, in bulk, $17 a $17.75; spring 
bran, in bulk, $16 a $16.75. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.60 a 
$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.50 a $4.85; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.65; 
do. do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00; winter patent, new, 
$5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., 
straight, $5.00 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.50; 
do. do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour was firmer 
and ranged from $4.75 a $4.85 per barrel. Buckwheat 
flour moved slowly at $2 a $2.10 per 100 pounds, as to 
quality. 

GRALN.—Nv. 2 vod wheat, $1.05 a $1.05}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 62 a 63 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 363 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5} a 53 
cts; medium, 4j a 5} cts.; fair, 44 a4} cts. ; common, 
444} cts.; culls, 3} a 3} cts.; Texans, 3 a 4 cts.; fat 
cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND LamsBs.—Extra, 5} a5} ets. ; good, 43a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; 
culls, 23 a 3} cts.; lambs, 4 a 6} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 7} a 7j cts.; other Western, 
74 a 7% cts.; State hogs, 6} a7 cts. 

Foreign.—William Henry Smith, First Lord of 
the Treasury, Warden of the Cinque Ports and the 
Government leader of the British House of Commons, 
who has been ill for some time past, suddenly suffered 
a relapse on the morning of the 6th inst., and died the 
same afternoon. 

The death of William Henry Smith, who was uni- 
versally popular, has caused the most profound regret 
in Conversative and other circles. He, who was one 
of the representative business men of England, is 
popularly reputed to have left a fortune of about 
$10,000,000. 

Charles Stewart Parnell, the great Irish Nationalist, 
died on the night of the 6th inst., at Brighton, Eng. 
His system had been broken down for a long time, and 
his illness was of about a week’s duration. He was 
buried at Dublin, on the 12th. His death produced a 
profound sensation throughout the British Empire. 

Sir John Pope Hennessey, Member of Parliament 
for North Kilkenny, deceased the same day as C. 8. 
Parnell. 

A dispatch from Dublin, dated the 12th inst., says: 
At midnight the colleagues of Parnell gave out a 
manifesto announcing their determination to continue 
the contest with the opponents of Parnell. The mani- 
festo begins by saying: “Ireland has lost her leader, 
but the cause of Ireland’s freedom remains. We have 
a duty to the living and the dead. That duty is to 
maintain erect and unsullied the flag of National 
independence you, the people of Ireland, gave into the 
hands of Charles Stewart Parnell and his Parliament- 
ary colleagues.” The manifesto was signed by twenty- 
eight out of thirty-one Parnell colleagues. It is be- 
lieved by many that, notwithstanding this manifesto, 
the Irish party will be reunited. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg announces that the 
Russian Pamir expedition, under the command of 
Prince Galitsin, has safely traversed Kashgar, Yark- 
and and Karghalik. 
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The London Standard, usually a very conservative 
journal, publishes a communication in regard to this 
so-called aggressive movement of the Russians. The 
letter is dated from Bombay and.the writer points out 
that the presence of the Russians in the Pamir is 
tantamount to the annexation of 22,000 square miles 
of Chinese territory and 10,000 square miles of Af- 
ghan territory. More than this, the Russians “ have 
within the last month had the stupendous audacity to 
order two British officers off the ground belonging to 
a neutral power.” Obviously Russian aggression 
must be checked, and Lord Salisbury will doubtless 
ask for explanations, assuming that the facts are cor- 
rect. But the prophet disdains slow methods of diplo- 
macy. 

“The time has come,” he says, “long though it has 
been procrastinated, when the supremacy of England 
in Asia must be, once and for all, so firmly established 
that the tide which has flowed so steadily eastward 
throughout the last fifty years may not only be checked, 
but sent sweeping back to the Caspian. We have in 
Lord Salisbury a Foreign Minister imbued with the 
highest traits of the national character, bold, brave 
and just. We have a navy the envy of the world. 
We have in India an army vastly superior in numbers, 
quality and organization to any that Russia can bring 
against us, under command of and enthusiastically de- 
voted to one of the ablest generals of the day. We 
may never hit upon such a fortunate era again.” 

Attention has been called to the serious diminution 
of birds in France through destruction of the nests. 
Some insectivorous species are becoming very rare, 
while plant parasites are increasing. Cats and dogs 
are the chief destroyers. 

The daily papers of Madrid quote from a recent cir- 
cular of the Governor General of Cuba that after the 
lapse of the commercial treaties in Second Month 
next, the “most favored nation clause” will cease to 
operate. The United States alone will thus reap the 
advantage of the concessions granted by the special 
treaty with Spain. 

After a long recess the Bundesrath, or legislative 
body representing the individual States of Germany, 
reassembled on the 7th inst. The House considered, 
as the first. order of the day, the projected law to re- 
press drunkenness, which, as is well known, is a pet 
measure of the emperor. The fact that the initiative 
proposals came from the emperor failed to commend 
the bill to the Bundesrath. A majority of the pleni- 
potentiaries declared that their Governments could 
not accept the project in its present form. The mem- 
ber appointed to the Bundesrath by the Bavarian 
Government intimated that the State he represented 
desired no such liquor legislation as the bill provided. 
The bill, ought, he declared, to be withdrawn. The 
Prussian member, acting under instructions from the 
emperor, was the only plenipotentiary who defended 
the measure. 

The bill was finally referred to a commission, It is 
certain that it will appear in the Reichstag trans- 
formed from a rude, thorough attack upon the liquor 
trade into a mildly beneficent bill for the protection 
of the drunkard. The liquor dealers, though feeling 
reassured as regards the adoption of the bill as a 
sweeping reform, are arranging for the holding of a 
congress at Stuttgart for the purpose of organizing a 
political defence of themselves. 

The King of Wurtemberg died at Stuttgart, on the 
7th inst. 

Advices received in London from various points in 
Russia state that great masses of peasants are flocking 
into the towns from the country districts, perishing 
from the want of food. At least 55,000 have passed 
through Tuinien alone seeking food. Many are fall- 
ing by the roadsides and dying in their tracks. The 
wanderers have no fuel, and the cold is intense. In- 
cendiarisin and pillaging are spreading. 

This year’s sugar crop in Cuba amounts to 827,000 
tons, an increase of 267,000 tons over the product of 
1890. 

NOTICES. 

A ReouLarR MEETING OF FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ 
AssociATion will be held at 140 North Sixteenth St., 
on Seventh-day, the 24th of Tenth Month. The pro- 
gramme will be announced later. 

ELIZABETH WOOLMAN, 
Secretary. 


WEsSTTOWN 


8.48 a. M., 2.53 and 4.55 p.m. 
when notified. 
ZEBEDEE HAINeEs, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


It will meet other trains 


30ARDING ScHoot.—The stage meets’ 
trains leaving Phila. (Broad St. Station) at 6.53 and 


We are keeping a box open, at 116 North Fount, 
Street, up stairs, for further contributions of Clothi 
&c., to be forwarded to John F. Stanton, of Chatta. 
nooga, Tennessee, who has kindly offered to distribute 
thesame to needy and deserving persons and families, 

We desire to forward the box by Sixth-day, the 
23d inst. 

Contributions are solicited from Friends or others, 


WanTED.—A woman Friend desires a situation at 
light housekeeping, or care of invalid. 
Address, E. L. E., 
Office of “‘ Tur Frrenp.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA AUXILIARY BiBLeE Assocta- 
TION OF FrieNDs.—The Sixty-first Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held at No. 1305 Arch St, 
on Fourth-day, Tenth Month 14th, 1891, at half-past 
four o’clock. 

B. W. BrEeEsLey, Secretary. 


WantEepD.—Two young women want evening work to 
do at home: no machine sewing, otherwise not particu. 
lar. Can give good recommendation, 

Address, FB. ee By 
Phila. P. O., Penna, 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoor.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on the 23d inst., at 11 a.m, 
The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 A.M. 
Wituiam Evans, Clerk. 
Tenth Month, 1891. 


ErrAtumM.—On page 73 of Tenth Number of “Tae 
FRIEND,” near bottom of third column, for Second 
Month, read First Month. 


Diep, Twelfth Month 3!st, 1890, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Abel Roberts, Abington, Pa., HANNAH 
<. Bocktius, in the seventy-eighth year of her age. 
A beloved member and Overseer of Abington particu- 
lar and Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, after a short illness of typhoid fever, ALBERT 
L. Hayes, son of J. Briton and Hannah H. Hayes, of 
near West Chester, Penna., on the morning of Tenth 
Month 3, 1891, in his twenty-seventh year. Though 
his sufferings were severe, he bore them patiently and 
without a murmur. He was a devoted son and brother, 
and to the last was thoughtful for those around him. 
Near the close he said, “Give all glory to God,” and 
later, “Gracious Father, receive my spirit, Amen.” 
His relatives and friends have the comforting belief 
that all is peace. 


——, at her residence in Moorestown, N. J., Tenth 
Month 4th, 1891, HANNAH WARRINGTON, a member 
and minister of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jer- 
sey, in the ninety-ninth year of her age. She was 
made willing in early life to take up the Cross, and 
follow a crucified, but now risen and glorified Lord; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. Be 
lieving herseif called to the work of the ministry, she 
passed through deep baptisms preparatory thereto; 
feeling her own insufficiency for the work, and that 
others were more eloquent than she; until the Master 
was pleased to commission one of his devoted servants 
to speak to her state, and assure her, that if she would 
yield to his requirings she should be brought through, 
and enabled to sit among princes, 

3eing made willing to go down into Jordan, the 
river of judgment; she was enabled to bring up ston 
of memorial, to the praise of Him who had called her 
out of darkness into his marvellous light, that she 
might tell unto others the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. She was acknowledged a minister in 
Third Month, 1823. She was frequently liberated for 
service in her own Yearly Meeting, and sometimes ia 
others ; and these visits were paid to the peace of het 
own mind and the comfort and satisfaction of those 
among whom her lot was cast. She was a firm 
upright pillar in the Church; standing firmly against 
all innovations from the trials of 1827 to the close of 
her life. Having filled up her measure of suffering 
for the body’s sake, which is the Church, she was et 
abled patiently to wait and quietly to hope, until He 
whose right it is to claim his own, was pleased to say, 
“Tt is finished ;” and to release her spirit from Its 
tenement of clay. “To him that overcometh, will I 
give to eat of the hidden manna, and will give him 
white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 


_———— a 





